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A clear explanation of the practical 
applications of calculus to electric- 
circuit problems. Mathematical sub- 
jects treated include functions, de- 
rivatives, differentials, maxima and 
minima, higher derivatives, and in- 
definite and definite integrals; the 
calculation of trigonometric func- 
tions, of logarithmic and exponential 
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Steady magnetic field, electrostatics, 
time-varying fields, relaxation and 
iteration methods of experimental 
mapping, and other topics are ex- 
plained in detail. Gives special at- 
tention to Maxwell’s equations and 
their application to such areas as 
circuit theory, wave motion, and 
radiation. Vector analysis is used 
throughout. Many clear illustrations 
and examples help make this volume 
especially useful in solving specific 
engineering problems. By William 
H. Hayt, Jr., Associate Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 382 pages, 89 illus., $8.50. 
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Professional Engine 


Win your Professional Engineer's license FASTER . . 


with this complete refresher for P.E. examinations! 


Here’s an authoritative guide to 
help you prepare to pass licensing 
examinations in the proved rapid, 
easy manner. Questions and an- 
swers prepared by an examination 
expert shows exactly the type of 
questions you will be asked—readily 
show the areas where you can im- 
prove your knowledge—before you 
find yourself in the examination 
room. 


You get over 500 questions selected 
from actual examinations for the 


Professional Engineer License, t. 
Land Surveyor License, and ft! 
Engineer - in- Training Certificat 


For every question there is a d 
tailed answer of the type examine 
accept and credit. 


Representative of the examinatio 
being given now in all states, th 

questions cover mechanical, slect: 
cal, civil, and chemical engineerin 
and include engineering economi 
and land surveying. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER'S 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


By WILLIAM S. LA LONDE, Jr. 


Licensed Professional Engineer; Chairman, Department 
of Civil Engineering, Newark College of Engineering 


The solutions to all of these problems will serve 
you as a guide for the clarity expected when you 
are working on your particular examination. 
Thus, these solutions will help you not only check 
your knowledge but show you how to state your 
answers so the examiner can follow the solution 
and accept it as correct 

Experience has proved that some of the best prep- 
aration for license examinations is the working 
of a number of typical problems. With the help 
of this book you get that effective preparation— 
no matter what your field of engineering is, or 


in what part of the country you take your ex- 
amination. 


Send for your copy today 
A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


8 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Ill. 
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AAE/S Field of Activities 


_ “To promote the social and economic welfare of the Engineer, to 
amulate public service in the profession, to encourage and develop the 
ficiency of the engineer and to promote unity in the profession,” these 
re the aims of American Association of Engineers and have been our 
bjectives since the founding of the Society in 1915, almost forty-five 
2ars ago. 
The Association restricts its activities to problems that may be 
assified under any of the following heads: Business Problems, Civic 
esponsibilities, Public Relations, and Unity in the Profession. 
_ We keep American Association of Engineers open to all members of 
e profession, regardless of branch or functional classification. We do 
pt restrict our membership to those who have a legalistic claim to the 
le “professional engineer” through registration—not so long as regis- 
ation is non-essential to practice in many grades of professional engi- 
ering and not until our laws blanket in all who, through education or 
i-the-job training, have acquired sound knowledge of engineering fun- 
j}mentals. Not, in other words, until our laws effectively and realistically 
fine the scope of the profession, and regulate entrance thereto. 
To the best of our ability, we serve as a clearing house of informa- 
pn on the varied activities of all engineering societies in respect to 
)n-technical problems which are common to members of the profession. 
With all our resources and energies, we deal with those problems, 
ting, to the limit of our powers, as a powerful and truly inclusive 
‘ciety, supported by a majority of members of the profession, would act 
any crisis. Our work on the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act is 
bpical; so is our campaign against dishonest trade and correspondence 
Jnools ; our fight on the forty-year deadline; and unfavorable legislation, 
ich as the Kilgore bills in the late forties. At all times we have endeay- 
‘ed to keep our members informed on any activity that might tend to 
vaken the professional standing of the Engineer. 
We firmly believe that engineering is a profession—and that it is, 
reover, one profession. We still believe that the professional and 
donomic status of engineers will be satisfactory only when engineers of 
branches, and in all stages of professional development join forces 
| a single independent organization devoted to advancement of their 
i mon interests. Such a society would represent the profession in civic 
#1 state affairs, and would promote the welfare of the individual mem- 
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Phoenix Chapter engineers did some surveying for the Salvation Army, site 
Spanish American Social Service—a type of service the Chapter does for its ed 
munity. Reading from left to right: Dan Wier, Chapter Secretary; Harry Jones, | 
Pres., Phoenix Chapter; A. C. Clark, former Dep. Chief, U.S.B.P.R., Wash, D 
Bud Nunn, member and Julius Irion, member. Brig. McHarg, Comdr., Border | 
Saly. Army. 


bers and most important it would establish a definite line of demarcati 
between a professional and a non-professional, in other words separ 
the technicians from the professional engineers. 

To develop the efficiency of the Engineer, to be worthy of the high 
compensation and recognition, to place himself in a position so that 
can serve his community adequately, the engineer must increase his & 
ciency in the fields neglected by most engineering schools—such as in 
field of expression (written and oral), economics, finance, history, p 
chology, and so forth. Unless he broadens himself the engineer au 
matically limits himself to his own narrow field. 

Of course, license laws that really control entrance to the professi¥ 
and definite responsible charge, would alleviate some of the ills n 
existent in engineering, and eventually with the expiration of the gra# 
father clause provisions, entirely correct them. But we have no such lay 
and no strong indication that they ever will be passed. There is no 
registration law on the books today that can be enforced to control 
relatively small segment of practice that the laws attempt to restrict; 
one that even pretends to regulate entrance to the profession, althou 
we do find considerable thought given to the idea. One bright light on 
horizon is the fact that industry today is expressing more interest 
registration of engineers than ever before, many companies specify 
registered engineers in their personnel specifications. 

Registration laws that would control entrance to the profession 
proper enforcement would do much to enhance the prestige of the en 
neering profession, and secure for the individual engineer his right 
place in the sun. 


Slantin re in Lechnical Communications 


David H. Grover, Instructor of Speech 
| Oregon State College 


trying to get the engineer to communicate effectively we frequently 
encounter some resistance to the idea of slanting facts and ideas toward 
'particular audience. Apparently the term slanting has acquired an un- 
leasant connotation because it has been associated with propaganda cam- 
aigns which have taken liberties with the truth. As a result, the word has 
pme to suggest bias or half-truth to some individuals. This is unfortu- 
ate, for it means that some misguided technical men may be avoiding the 
gitimate technique of slanting because it somehow sounds unprofessional 
unethical. Others may avoid slanting simply because they are unaware 
the need for adapting technical material to specialized situations. 
Whatever his reasons, the engineer who rejects the true concept of 
anting finds himself handicapped professionally by the inability to make 
s ideas understandable and interesting in a variety of speaking or writing 
tuations. We've all had the experience of attending meetings or conven- 
bn sessions in which the speaker managed to convey a lot of information 
hile still never quite dealing with the announced theme of the meeting, 
e thing we came to hear. We’ve witnessed, then, a failure to communi- 
te a specific idea to a specialized audience. In other words, the presenta- 
on has not been adapted or slanted toward the audience or the occasion. 
ince the technical man ordinarily talks to his colleagues and even his 
ain-of-command superiors in such situations, any failure to communicate 
ifectively may not only damage the speaker’s prestige but may even hurt 


) It is equally true in written technical communications that we fre- 
ently fail to point our ideas toward a definite audience. We are often 
id that engineers in industry are weak in report writing; similarly, editors 
| professional journals and technical magazines bemoan the lack of writ- 
iz ability in technical men. But even when the engineer can organize and 
ipress his ideas reasonably well on paper, he still may lack the ability to 
Nectively highlight those facts and ideas that the reader would find most 
feresting and valuable. This ability to focus a report on those aspects 
/a problem most applicable to a particular audience or group of readers 
the thing we know as slanting. 

| Slanting is not necessarily the same thing as popularizing. If we 
bite up the new federal highway construction program for a broad audi- 


g at the same time. But we could slant the same subject toward a con- 
uction trade journal or an engineers’ professional journal with a rather 
hited and selective readership. This would be slanting without any de- 
j2e of popularizing. 

The commercial writer for trade journals is perhaps most keenly aware 
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of the need for proper slanting. When he writes, he writes with a parti 
lar magazine in mind. Frequently he has submitted an outline of his f 
posed story for editorial approval before actually writing the article. C 
trast this with the methods of professional, technical, or academic writ 
who normally produce manuscripts or research reports, and then st 
looking for journals or convention programs in which to “plant” thy 


Let’s illustrate the possibilities of slanting for both the commer| 
technical writer and the professional engineer with a situation which co 
be written up by either man from a number of points of view. Recer 

the Georgia-Pacific Paper Company built a new waste products discha 
line from its Toledo, Oregon, plant into the Pacific Ocean. Some unis 
construction fechniques were utilized, including blasting reefs by me 
of explosive charges placed by skin-divers reel to the off-shore me 
in helicopters. | 


} 
| 


The commercial writer would have a field day with these unus 
‘“oimmicks”. He could slant toward the paper trade journals, construct 
magazines (general or specialized, national or regional), pipe-line maj 
zines, industrial waste journals, aviation magazines, skin-diver magazit 
explosives trade journals, Sunday newspaper magazine sections, etc. — 
possibilities are almost unlimited. 


The engineer or technical man employed in connection with the pro: 
could also, for purposes of prestige or profit, write up some interes 
aspect of the construction. He would normally limit himself to his a 
specialty, of course, developing a more authoritative, professiona 
oriented presentation than that written by the commercial technical wri) 
Even so, he would probably have several journals in his own field to ¢} 
sider, each of which had a unique point of view which distinguished it fz 
the others. The engineer’s write-up of the construction project would t! 
have to be slanted toward the point of view of this journal to which 
had submitted his article 


' 
| 


| 

Obviously there are no journals or professional societies for “Bui 
ing Waste Products Pipelines into Oceans”. Neither are there such mal 
zines or associations for “Secondary Recovery of 35-gravity Oil from 
Wilcox Sand”, “Levee Bank Stabilization on the Upper Ohio River”, 
“Designing Roller Bearings for Shakeout of Railroad Hopper Cait 
These are engineering problems which must be communicated throu 
existing journals or associations. In these channels of communication | 
common denominator of professional interest on the part of readers) 
members may be quite low, meaning that there are only a few basic int 
ests common to all. In this case, the author in his article or the rep 
reader at the convention session must slant his presentation toward 
basic common interest, rather than let his own highly specialized intem 
or knowledge have free rein. 


5 aly se : 
Viewed in this light the value of slanting in professional writing sho| 


j 
} 
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e fairly evident. But we'd have to recognize that many technical meu 
mply aren’t interested in going in for this sort of publication. To these 
len our case for slanting still may not be compelling; the clinching argu- 
‘ent must come from another direction. It comes from the report-writing 
ities expected of an engineer within a company’s general organizational 
uttern. 

The professional engineer knows the importance of good reports, but 
2 may not have stopped to consider that a good report is a slanted report. 
0 company executive should have to wade through unsifted and un- 
uctured information to discover what an engineer is trying to tell him. 
astead, he should have only the pertinent facts and conclusions reported 
him. 


However, the executive has a responsibility to define the purpose of 
le report in such a way that the reporting engineer knows what informa- 
n is pertinent and what is not. Just as a magazine has policies of style 
id editorial content to which the writer must adhere, a company may 
ell have standard report writing procedures which indicate to the engineer 
nat slant is wanted in various reports. The responsibility of conforming 
| this slant is, of course, the engineer’s. 


In conforming to established procedures the report writer may be 
apted to open the files of previous reports in order to copy procedures 
fom them whenever possible. Certainly the idea of checking with past 
foorts is a good one, but the danger always exists that clichés and poor 
iting may be imitated and perpetuated in the process. Business English 
Is witnessed the survival of such archaic expressions as “‘In reply to yours 

the 12th inst. I beg to advise .. .” only because the new executive turns 
ithe files for help in his communication problems, just as his predecessor 


before him. 


Other forms of technical writing are also influenced by this “‘let’s 
)k in the files” philosophy. One of the largest oil companies has a job- 
scription manual, written at the junior executive level and revised fre- 
gently, which continues to refer to the “appurtenances” which a particu- 
‘ employee is required to maintain. The employee, the manual points 
it, should have a 6th grade education to do this job, but this much 
fooling isn’t absolutely necessary. The executives who revise the manual 
i iously have a better education, but for some reason they are reluctant 
change the archaic word “appurtenances” which has appeared for many 

rs in the manual to a modern, accurate term, understandable to a laborer. 
le foreman, fortunately, doesn’t have access to the manual, so he simply 
+s the employee to “take care of the gear’ and the job gets done. 


Let’s ask ourselves some honest questions about getting the job done. 
2 we mastering the tools needed to get the job of technical communica- 
1 accomplished properly? Do we understand the need for adapting 
Mterial to the requirements of particular individuals or groups? Do we 
slize that slanting is not the use of half-truth but rather the use of per- 
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tinent truth? Are we providing models of good technical communicatil 
which can guide the report-writer into reasonable conformity without j 
hibiting his originality and flexibility ? 

These are questions we should consider as we observe the growil 
need for exchanging information within this increasingly specialized ii 
nical world. 


Engineering Mirrored in Advertisin: 


Engineers are humans—not robots 

[C is important that professional engineers let the public know that th) 
ultimate gifts to civilization are not fabrication, cube roots, logarithr) 
triangulations, reactions, compressions, but rather contributions to greab 
prosperity, safety, health, convenience, comfort, leisure and more hapy 
ness than humanity has ever known. 
True, the engineers’ workshops are the mines, the factories, the pow 
plants, the many laboratories, highways, drafting rooms, executive offi 
and so forth, but the emphasis should be put where it belongs, on the gi 
and not the mechanics. 
A silkworm makes a contribution to society that is unique, but can 
credited with no love of mankind, no social purpose. Engineers may inve 
design, construct, and still, like the silkworm, be considered mere accessem 
to the progress of civilization, not leaders. And, if this be so, then e: 
neers have only themselves to blame. They should not and must not al) 
themselves to be identified with the mechanical phase of their work 2 
disassociated from its social effects. | 
Have you ever seen the story of a surgical miracle, resulting in ° 
saving of human life, publicized in the lay press this way: 


Doctors Dissect Ton of Cadavers to Devise 
New Technique in Surgery? 


There is a certain amount of scientific aesceticism in medicine, imp; 
sonal, detached from the ultimate objective. This is pure science, the 4 
amination of detail in thousands of clinical records of patients, analysis! 
organic matter, tabulation of facts from microscopic investigation, but t 
is not the theme song of medicine in its public relations. The laity and | 
profession have only one thing in common, the ultimate object, the bettt 
ment of human life. ' 

Engineering has the same ultimate purpose. It allows itself to be ( 
associated from the real achievements, and somehow fails to establis 
the public mind its understanding of human needs and its conscious e 
to serve those needs as the real motivating principle of the profession. 

Would it then benefit engineers to have that motivation understo 
Is there any value to physicians and dentists in the popular appreciation 
their humanitarianism? Is there a reservoir of power in such public opin} 
upon which they call in emergencies? Is there a civic responsibility which 
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rofessions assume more capably because they have public confidence built 
} this respect for motivation? Do business men find it necessary to court 
ablic confidence in their motivation ? 


~ We think that the public relations of engineering can be made satis- 


: 


ctory when engineers unite to analyze the difficulties, plan a corrective 
tmpaign and pool their resources to make the campaign successful. They 
ust study the engineer as he now appears in the news, in fiction, in the 
ovies, in editorials, in cartoons, in advertising, on the air, to see what 
icture is being offered the public. Then, wherever the picture is distorted, 
rred or inadequate, systematically work to bring the profession into true 
‘rspective with society. 

| American Association of Engineers, some years back, made an in- 
Insive study of the representation of engineers in all the popular media, 
d we shall touch upon this subject in the next issue of PRoFESSIONAL 
INGINEER. We shall try to show you how popular agencies unintentionally 
stort or belitt'e engineering and we shall demonstrate the method by which 
2 brought some of these misrepresentations to the attention of authors 
d publishers. 


Mackinac Bridge Wins Award 


} The American Institute of Steel Construction has announced that the 
gackinac Bridge, spanning Mackinac Straits in Michigan, has received the 
f award in the annual competition to choose the most beautiful bridges 
} America. The Board of Judges included four eminent architects and one 
pzineer, William H. Wisely, Executive Secretary of the American Society 
} Civil Engineers. 

| In a speech at the time of the groundbreaking ceremonies in 1954, 
|. D. B. Steinman, designer of the bridge said: “No effort will be spared 
gmake the Mackinac Bridge the finest, safest and most beautiful bridge 
ithe world.” 

The Mackinac Bridge is the ninth Steinman bridge honored in the 
gaual artistic bridge awards. 

William Ratigan, whose best-selling historical novel “Soo Canal” vividly 
@reated the life of Charles T. Harvey, builder of the famous Soo Canal, 
is now written a most fascinating book in which he presents the life of 
(. David B. Steinman, designer and chief engineer of the greatest bridge 
ithe world, built only fifty miles below the canal that has no equal 
earth. 

| The title of this exceptionally well prepared and most interesting book 
|The Long Crossing.” It is an epic of bridge building on every continent 
kept Africa, the biography of the engineer who has more long-span 
(ges to his credit than any builder in history. An inspirational book for 
hing people. 


| 
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NCSBEE. and Registration 


Arthur Richards, formerly executive engineer, Larchmont, New Yort 
and a past president of the American Association of Engineers, was tll 
Association’s official representative at the 38th annual meeting in Roanok; 


Virginia on August 20, 21, 22 in the Hotel Roanoke. | 


| 

The National Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners | 

an advisory and coordinating agency established primarily to assist Stat 
Boards of Registration for Professional Engineers and Land Surveyors | 
a cooperative effort for more efficient and uniform administration of sta 
registration laws. | 


The American Association of Engineers formulated its Model Regil 
tration law in 1919, and took for its slogan: “Every engineer a licensees 
Uniform laws and adequate enforcement has been the Association’s a4 
ever since. 


A number of meetings have been held in New York on the subjes 
of registration attended by representatives of a group of national engineek 
ing societies over the years, and at the annual meeting of the Council | 
1929 it was agreed that “a recommended uniform registration law {ff 
Professional Engineers be compiled by the Committee of the American 5 
ciety of Civil Engineers with the collaboration of Committees of «| 
National Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners, Americ: 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, American Institute of Electrical Eng 
neers, American Railway Reson en American Engineering Council a 
the American Association of Engineers.” 


After a number of meetings a Model Law was prepared and approy 
and used by a number of states interested in registration. It was last 
vised in 1946. This year the Special Committee on the Study of the 
Law, N.C.S.B.E.E. met with representatives of various engineering so 
eties to consider revisions in the law. The Model Law as now proposed | 
expected to be a guide in framing of new laws or in amending existing lav 


The 1958 meeting of the Council was held in Milwaukee, Wiscons 
and A.A.E.’s representative at that meeting was Dr. Max von Berliching} 


of Grafton, Wisconsin, a structural engineer with the well-known firm | 
Herbst, Jacoby & Herbst. 


Charles E. Tweedle, executive vice president of the Birdsley Flour ay 
Feed Mills, Macon, Georgia, was the official representative of the Associ! 
tion at the 1957 annual meeting of the National Council. At this meal 
which was held in Atlanta, Georgia, a number of distinguished service c 
tificates were presented to engineers and we were happy to know that} 
Life Member of the American Association of Engineers, Alexander Ble 
of Lake Placid, Florida, was so honored. Mr. Blair has been a staun 
supporter of the registration movement for a number of years. 
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Dr. Max von Berlichingen 
Dr. von Berlichingen holds de- 
rees in Law, Science and Engi- 
eering, and is now connected with 
Jerbst, Jacoby and Herbst, Mil- 
~aukee, architects, engaged in prac- 
ically every type of architectural- 


ae work. In a number of 


uildings Dr. von Berlichingen has Dr. David B. Steinman, distinguished engi- 
ad an opportunity to use welding  neer, receiving the Gold Medal of the Americas 
astead of rivets or bolts as connec- from Frederick Mardus at a luncheon tendered 
ions, resulting in a substantial say- to him by the Chamber of Commerce of Latin 
is in steci. America, Hotel Plaza, New York. 


Housholder Honored 


Early this year Vic H. Housholder, Phoenix, Arizona, national direc- 
pr of the American Association of Engineers, and an active member of the 
g Chapter, was honored by the Boys’ Clubs of America, New York, 
| 
li 
i 


or distinguished service. The citation and award in honor of his many 
vic accomplishments in the City of Phoenix and State of Arizona, is a 
ighly cherished award in the overall program of the organization. “It was 
ost heart-warming and touching,” in the words of Vic. The “Man and 
‘oy Award” trophy is ten inches high, pure gold plated, of a man standing 
thind a boy who is wearing a Boys’ Club T-Shirt. The man has a hand on 
ach of the boy’s shoulders and both are looking forward and upward. 

| The citation and award was presented to Vic by L. C. Jacobson, presi- 
tnt, Boys’ Clubs of Phoenix, Inc., and in part the citation reads as follows: 
' “To Vic Housholder for his able and conscientious service as chairman 
! the Youth and Summer Camp Committee of the Advisory Board of the 
falvation Army; as Chairman of the Underprivileged Child Committee of 
fe Phoenix Kiwanis Club and of the Southwest District of Kiwanis; as 
) member of the Executive Board of the Roosevelt Council of the Boy 
lcouts of America. 

- “For his distinctive service to the Boys’ Clubs of Phoenix, Inc., as a 
lirector since 1953, as an efficient chairman of the 1952 Building Fund 


Vic H. Housholder, past president, American Association of Engineers, | 
and now Director, Zone 3, receiving citation and award in honor of his | 
civic accomplishments and in particular his work with the Boys’ Clubs. 
L. C. Jacobson, president, Boys’ Clubs of Phoenix, Inc., presents the “Man 
and Boy Award” trophy to Mr. Housholder. 

His work with boys has indeed been outstanding over the years, and | 
according to him is most satisfying, and indeed worthy of a man’s efforts. 


Campaign, as a member of the House & Extension Committees in 195¢ 
Program and Executive Committees in 1957. 

“For his direct service to the program of the Boys’ Club in arrangiti} 
Camperships at Camp-O-Wood, for arranging and transporting 81 boys t 
the Zoo, 

“For his leadership in conducting the Nature Lore program and rd 
cruiting labor and equipment to clear the field as the Southern Unit and fg 
his efforts in erecting a backstop at the Southern Unit, 

“For all of these evidences of his outstanding value to the youth an 
citizens of both City and State, warm praise and high tribute are herebj 
bestowed upon Vic H. Housholder.” | 

Before his retirement, Mr. Housholder was district sales manager q 
ARMCO and has always taken an active part in civic affairs and in locd 
engineering activities. He has been a member of A.A.E. since the earl 
20’s, and is also an active member of the A.S.C.E. When not otherwis 
engaged he finds time to hunt. | 

We do believe that there is truth in the old saying: “Tf you want | 
thing well done, ask the busy man.” 
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By ther Works Ti hey Will Be Remembered 


The American Association of Engineers was conceived by men who 
were actuated by good impulses which, for lack of a better word, we call 
‘fraternalism.” It has survived because it is an embodification of that 
orce. The “will for good” for these men flows ceaselessly through the 
organization. Unlike the impulses which emanate from radio transmitters 
ind which cease when the transmitter stops sending out waves, the will 
‘or good emanating from great personalities is infinite. It is endlessly re- 
ayed by others who successively receive and send these impulses, and so 
a good work of the Association carries on, even though some of our 
sreat standard bearers have been called to a better world. 

_— During the past year or so a number of influential men who have car- 
ied the banner of A.A.E. throughout their careers have left this terrestrial 
lobe, but we shall always remember them for their good deeds and loyal 
upport of the ideals for which this Association stands. May we mention 


he following members, all of whom we like to call God’s noblemen. 


Pecos Callahan 

One of the most lovable characters in the profession, Pecos H. Calla- 
an, passed away suddenly in San Francisco, California, his home town. Mr. 
Jallahan was the executive secretary of the Consulting Engineers As- 
ciation of California, in which position he served most efficiently since 
's organization in 1952. Pecos was also secretary of the State Legislative 
founcil of Civil and Professional Engineers, and perhaps one of, if not 
1e best, posted man on engineering licensure in the country. He served 
ie American Association of Engineers as Director and National President, 
d was a member of the society's Committee on Registration. Mr. Callahan 
orked earnestly and steadily with other members of the Association in 
s early efforts to put registration laws on the statute books of many states, 
then registration was frowned upon by most of the national engineering 
cieties. However, the American Association of Engineers contitnued its 
orts and as most leaders of the profession know, was responsible for 
etting registration laws enacted in 22 states. This it could not have done, 
ad it not been for the good work of such members as Pecos H. Callahan. 
From the early 1930’s until 1952, he served as secretary of the Cali- 
ornia State Board of Registration for Civil and Professional Engineers, 
ad was a member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Structural 
ingineers Association of Northern California and the Engineers Club of 
an Francisco. 
-_G. M. Simonson, member of the California Board, expresses our own 
selings and those of his many, many friends, in and out of the profession, 
. these words: The engineering profession has suffered a great loss with 
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the passing of Pecos Callahan. He was closely identified with the regi: 
tration of engineers in California since the original registration act becam 
effective in 1929. He was a man of great ability and a tireless worker fc 
the good of the engineering profession.” 


Dorr E. Field 


Dorr E. Field, a member of the American Association of Engineers a 
most since its inception, passed away in July of this year. He was a wel 
known civil engineer, a valuation engineer and a map maker of high repute 
Before his retirement he had served on railroads for 30 years. 

Mr. Dorr was a licensed preacher in the First Methodist Church, an 
a past president of the Columbus Exchange Club. He was always ver 
active in civic affairs including the Boy Scouts. He was born in Vermor 
and was educated at the Norwich University, where he received his dé 
gree in civil engineering. | 

Vernon D. George | 

One of the greatest losses to the Association and its program was ts 
passing of Vernon D. George, Washington, D.C., in August, 1959. M 
George joined the American Association of Engineers when a very your 
man in 1923, and for a number of years was an active worker in the Was! 
ington, D.C., chapter, A.A.E. He was a firm believer in the aims and o! 
jectives of the Association and lent his support whenever the occasion aro* 

Mr. George was president and treasurer of Seybolt and George, Inq 
civil engineers and land surveyors with offices in Silver Spring, Marylan 
He had served the firm for the past 18 years. Vernon George was a nati¥ 
of Bayonne, New Jersey, coming to Washington in 1918. Prior to joinim 
Seybolt & George, he was deputy chief survey engineer for the Washingto 
Suburban Saniae Commission. | 

Always deeply interested in civic affairs, he was a member of the Silv¢ 
“Spring Rotary Club, American Congress on Surveying and Mappird 
American Geophysical Union, Prince Georges-Montgomery Engineerith 
Society, and the Washington Association of Credit Men. 


Ex-Gov. Robert Jones 


Former governor of Arizona, Robert Taylor Jones, a staunch support 
of the aims and ideals of the American Association of Engineers, and| 
member of the Association’s Phoenix Chapter, was 74 years old when || 
passed away. He was a prominent political figure, businessman and et 
ee 


r. Jones served his state as chief executive from January 1939 | 
er 1941. Early in his career he did civil engineering work for tl 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, and worked on the construction of tll 
Panama Canal a short time thereafter. His interest in railroad constructid 
brought him to Arizona and in 1909 the Southern Pacific put him in charg 
of building the line between Kelvin and Hayden Janetion: | 


Ly. 


Gov. Jones served three terms in the Arizona Senate, and was presi- 
dent of the Senate during his second term. 
The Association and the local chapter lost a good man in his passing. 


R. H. Cressingham 

Phoenix Chapter, during the year, suffered another loss in the passing 
of R. H. Cressingham, retired state engineer for the Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Cress, as he was affectionately known 
in the State, was the first telephone state engineer in Arizona and was 
credited with developing the company’s Phoenix Credit Union for em- 
dloyees. 
_ Mr. Cressingham was a graduate of Colorado University, and an active 
nember of the Phoenix Chapter, A.A.E. for many years, and sincerely 
yelieved in the purposes of the Association. 


| Harry G. Culverhouse 

_ Harry G. Culverhouse of Birmingham, Ala., a former director of 
he American Association of Engineers, passed away during the year. He 
as a “Southern Gentleman” of the highest type, a man it was a pleasure 
nd a privilege to know. 

Mr. Culverhouse was one of the organizers of the Alabama Associa- 
ion of Probate Judges and County Commissioners, and became its first 
resident. During the last 20 years he had been associated with Armco 
rainage and Metal Products Company. Mr. Culverhouse was a native of 
sirmingham, graduate of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and served 
ur years with the Alabama State Highway Department in Montgomery. 


Howard H. Levering 

Another former member of the national Board of Directors of A.A.E., 
loward A. Levering of Huntington, and Ceredo, W. Va., passed away at 
is home after a long illness. 

Howard received his degree of Engineer of Mines from Ohio State 
iniversity in 1910, and worked as a mining engineer with the Island Creek 
foal Co. at Holden. In 1914 he became assistant testing engineer with the 
hio Highway Department, serving until 1918, when he became the first 


ounty engineer of Wayne County. In 1922 he became associated with the 


Jest Virginia Road Commission, and retired in 1954. 
He served the Association as National President, Vice President, and 
‘rector, and was active in the Local chapter, and other civic groups of his 


ome town. 


Asa G. Proctor 
Another great loss to the engineering profession and the Association 
hs the passing of Asa Proctor, a well-known consulting engineer, resid- 
x in Woodland, California. Mr. Proctor was educated at Stanford 
niversity and was a member of Tau Beta Pies: Gsbasand thesStruc= 


q . . . . 
ral Engineers Association of Northern California. 
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BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Order your books 
from our Book Department 


John Wiley & Sons 
Junction Transistor Electronics, Rich- 
ard B. Hurley, Lecturer in Electrical 
Engrg., Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, 1958, 
$12.50. A useful source of working prin- 
ciples of applied transistor electronics 
and equivalent circuits, based on many 
lectures given in university and com- 
pany electronic courses. Well written. 


Analysis of Straight-line Data, Forman 
S. Acton, Assoc. Prof., E.E., Princeton 
Univ. $9.00. Covers thoroughly one im- 
portant aspect of engineering statistics 
—the analysis of experimental data that 
can be described in terms of linear rela- 
tionship. 


Analytical Transients, T. C. Gordon 
Wagner, Prof., E.E., Univ. of Mary- 
land, 1959, $8.75. A completely modern, 
rigorous, and lucid treatment of tran- 
sient behavior by an authority on the 
subject, designed primarily as a text- 
book, but useful to all others interested 
in the subject. 


Electric Circuit Theory, Devices, Mod- 
els, and Circuits, H. J. Zimmermann, 
Prof., E.E., and Samuel J. Mason, Dept. 
of El. Engineering, M.I.T. $10.75. This 
excellent book deals principally with 
methods of electronic circuits —the 
model concept is stressed. Special atten- 
tion is given to piecewise-linear models 
suitable for large-signal operation. 


Fuels and Lubricants, by M. Popovich, 
Prof., M.E., Oregon State College, and 
Carl Hering, Prof., Ch.E., U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School, Monterey, Cal. 
$8.00. An accurate and convenient source 
of information on fuels and lubricants. 
The authors discuss important fuels, 
including boiler, internal combustion 
engine, and jet fuels also rocket propel- 
lents and nuclear fuels, thus, an up-to- 
date book on the subject. 


Basic Data of Plasma Physics, by S. 
Brown, Assoc. Prof. of Physics, M.I. 
$6.50. Here is a new book that presen 
the fundmental data for plasma physic 
necessary for an understanding of a1 
work in gas discharges, plasma physi¢ 
the plasma in controlled thermonucle 
devices, research, etc. A highly techr 
cal, informative book. ) 
Sewerage and Sewage Treatment, g 
edition, 1958, $10.75, by Harold E. Bal 
bitt, Prof., Emeritus, Univ. of Ill, ai 
E. Robert Bauman, Prof., Iowa Sta 
College. Babbitt’s books have _ be} 
widely used for the 36 years and ¢) 
new edition has been revised and » 
written throughout. New material 
oxidation ponds, sludge treatment 2 
disposal has been added. Sewage proj 
is covered from inception, through pi 
lic relations, to design, constructi 
operation and maintenance. An exc: 
lent treatise. 


Aircraft and Missile Propulsion, V\ 
Il, M. J. Zucrow, Purdue Univ., 194 
$13. 00. The book presents the Gas Ty 
bine, Power Plant, the Turboprop, Ti 
bojet, Ramjet, and Rocket Enginee) 
and deals with the analysis of the coal 
and the performance characteristics | 
propulsion engineers. | 


Missiles, Fundamentals of Advanct 
Richard B. Dow, Air Force Office | 
Scientific Research, U.S. Air For 
1958, $11.75. A comprehensive summa 
of the fundamentals involved in the p 
pulsion, aerodynamics, guidance, 


John Wiley & Sons 
Reinforced Concrete Fundamentals, v 
emphasis on Ultimate Strength, Phil 
Ferguson, Univ. of Texas, 1959, $9 
An up-to-date introduction to the f 
damental of reinforced concrete, 
cluding pertinent information on 
physical behavior of reinforced cone 
members. 


control of missiles and space vehicles. 


Economic Operation of Power Systems, 
Leon K. Kirchmayer, General Electric 
5o., 1959. $12.00. The book discusses 
he “electric brain” methods utilized by 
electric utilities to promote economy in 
yroduction. Emphasizes theoretical de- 
velopments and computer use in dealing 
with and solving system problems, ete. 


Design of Servocechanisms, Introduc- 
ion to the—John L. Bower, Univ. of 
Bait, Los Angeles, and Peter M. 
Schultheiss, Yale University, 1958, 
513.00. An integrated presentation of the 
rincipal approaches to the design of 
eedback control systems. 

} 


lastic Design of Steel Frames, Lynn 
. Beedle, Dept. of C.E., Lehigh, 1959. 
13.00. Principles and methods that are 
e basis for plastic design are pre- 
ented in this well written book. How 
hey may be used in the solution of 
ractical building frame design prob- 
sms is also explained. 


Jagnetic Amplifiers, the Theory and 
Yesign of, by E. H. Frost-Smith, Dir., 
fes., Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Ltd., 
958. This is the first of a series on 
hutomation and Control Engineering. 
he Control Engineer must have a good 
jnderstanding, not only of the underly- 
Ng principles of automatic control, but 
= the fundamentals of all other 
fFanches of engineering, and this series 
© books is planned to cover this wide 
eld in the most economical way for 
fe Engineer. 


minciples and Applications of Random 
poise Theory, Julius S. Bendat, Ph.D., 
jamo-Wooldridge Corpn., 1958, $11.00. 
leals with the problems of evaluating 
joperties of random noise as it may 
Mfect understanding of physical phe- 
mena and performance of electronic 
introl systems. 


fectric Machinery, Clifford C. Carr, 
ad. ©.E., Pratt Inst. 1958; $9.25. A 
pordinated presentation of A-C and 
|-C machines; a coherent, unified, and 
imprehensive approach to the subject, 
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VIBRATION 
CONTROL 


By John N. Macduff, Duke University; 

and John R. Curreri, Polytechnic Institute 

of Brooklyn, 465 pages, 6 x 9, 379 illus- 
trations, $9.00 


NEQS can more easily and effectively 
solve vibration problems with the 
practical help offered in this book. Writ- 
ten from the viewpoint of the mechanical 
engineer and designer, it combines sound 
methods with proved theory . . . enables 
you to accurately analyze and control the 
vibrations of today’s high-speed machines. 
From single-degree-of-freedom systems 
and steady-state response to rotor bal- 
ancing, mechanical transients, and noise 
control, this reference covers the broad 
field in a thoroughly useful manner. 


Order your copy today from 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPT. 
8 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Ill. 
ORAL IR LOIRE LE LOLOL ORL! 


with emphasis on energy conversion, by 
an author well versed in the subject. 


Advanced Mechanics of Fluids, Hunter 
Rouse, State Univ. of Iowa, editor, 
1959, $9.75, a thorough treatment of the 
latest developments and research tech- 
niques in the field .. . sequel to Rouse’s 
“Elementary Mechanics of Fluids.” 


Transistor Circuit Engineering, Edited 
by Richard F. Shea, Knolls Atomic 
Power Laboratory, General Electric 
Company, and others. $12. Written by 
members of the General Electric staff, 
pioneers in the field of transistor re- 
search, this book has been prepared to 
show how transistory theory can be put 
to work in typical circuits. It is an 
outstanding piece of work giving up-to- 
date information on the development of 
new devices and their application in 
new fields. 


Linear Algebra for Undergraduates, 
D. C. Murdoch, Prof., Math., University 
of British Columbia. $5.50. A book suit- 
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QUICK 
ANSWERS 


in every 
area of 
mechanical 
engineering 


This greatly improved and up-dated edi- 
tion of a classic in the field is now ready 
to serve you BETTER .. . save you time 
and work . .» give you reliable facts, 


methods, and procedures, and engineer- 
ing aids . . in easy-to-use handbook 
form! 


Just Published—6th Edition 


Marks' 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS' 
HANDBOOK 


Edited by 
THEODORE BAUMEISTER 


Consulting Engineer 


2270 pages, over 2000 illus., $23.50 


The work of more than 100 special- 
ists, this handbook is indispensable to 
the practicing engineer. It presents 
both fundamental theory and the ex- 
perimental data throughout a wide 
range of subjects. Whether it is a ques- 
tion of mathematical table or the 
compressive strength of an alloy—a 
switchboard wiring diagram or the 
thermal conductivities of liquids and 
gases—or any of hundreds of other 
questions—Marks quickly gives’ the 
facts you need in form you can use. 


This handbook covers every branch of 
mechanical engineering, from aeronau- 
tics to mechanical refrigeration, from 
power generation to welding, from 
metal-cutting machines to hoisting and 
conveying—with a profusion of concise 
descriptions, fundamentals, formulas, 
methods, tables, diagrams, etc. Here, in 
convenient form, is the ideal means of 
avoiding errors, saving time and 
trouble, and keeping your work in line 
with best practices in the field today. 


Order your copy from 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


8 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Ill. 
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able as a text for a course in algeb} 
and geometry for third or fourth ye} 
students in mathematics and the phys 
cal sciences. The author keeps 
treatment elementary and concrete ar 
introduces as few abstract ideas as pq 
sible. Geometric motivations and app| 
cations for the abstract algebra 
theorems are stressed. An excelle 
book for “after college” study. 


Miscellaneous Publishers 
Australian Road Practice, an Introdu 
tion to Highway Engineering, H. 
Sherrard, M.C.E., M.I.C.E. Cambradl 
Univ. Press, 1959, $19.50. While ti} 
book is intended chiefly for Austraii| 
engineers and students, it will prove | 
great interest and value to engined 
everywhere, especially those who hal 
climatic and traffic conditions similar! 
those in Australia. The book is valua 
because its author has had long exp 
ence in the design and construction | 
both country and city roads. All in : 

j 
| 
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an interesting and informative book 


Engineering Fluid Mechanics, 
Charles Jaeger, Consulting Engine 
The English Electric Co., Ltd., Doct 
of Technical Sciences, Zurich, tray 
lated into English by P. O. Wolf, U: 
versity of London, and published by | 
Martin’s Press. $11.50. The book dei 
with the methods of analysis and ¢: 
culation required for the design 
water-power schemes, and the select 
of the material. 


If I Had Been a Snake, by Monroe! 
Willner, published by Vantage Pre 
$5.00. A novel about a young engin¢ 
in which the author portrays the | 
of that little-understood professios 
man, the American engineer. We m| 
the young engineer at Georgia Tech a 
learn of his intensive study, his ar? 
service, the first position, his disil 
sionments and his future. An intere 
ing story. 


| 
The Man in Management, a manual | 
manager by Lynde C. Steckle, consu 
ant, $4.00. Harper and Brothers. T 
is a simple, straightforward exposit! 
of what it costs us to live festa 


ir present culture when we are bio- 
gically equipped for survival in the 
ingle. A treatment of what you must 
> and why you must do it if you want 
) obtain the maximum cooperation 
om people. 


Tage Administration, Plans, Practices, 
nd Principles, by Charles W. Brennan, 
ssist. Prof., Industrial Engineering, 
ehigh University, $8.70. Richard D. 
‘win, Inc. Contains important informa- 
on for an executive in the field of wage 
dministration. Explains and analyzes 
ie various tools used in job analysis, 
»b evaluation, wage survey, wage in- 
sntive, personnel rating, etc., and shows 
ow others have successfully used 
iese tools. An important and informa- 
ve book. 


unched Cards, their application to 
sience and industry, 2nd ed. edited by 
obert S. Casey, Shaeffer Pen Co. $15.00 
einhold Pub. Co. This thoroughly re- 
sed and enlarged edition includes 
indamental machine and systems con- 
derations, case histories of punched- 
ird applications, coding and systems 
psign. All chapters are written by ex- 
erts. The book is the only one that 
rryes as an elementary instruction 
anual as well as an advanced hand- 


spection for Disarmament, edited by 
xymour Melman, Columbia University 
cess. $6.00. In this pioneering study on 
sues of major national and interna- 
onal importance, the author points out 
at workable systems of inspection can 
- designed to insure compliance with 
‘ternational disarmament agreements. 
thought-provoking book. 


he Building of TVA, an illustrated 
fstory, by John H. Kyle, Louisiana 
sate University Press, $7.50. In 1958, 
TVA celebrated its 25th anniver- 
‘ry, and the purpose of this book is to 
desent the work of that project in 
ords and pictures. The book is the 
cord of a most impressive feat of the 
merican genius. 
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~~ ASME HANDBOOK 


Metals Engineering— 
Processes 


Just Published. Reference aid to sound design 
and production economy. Covers designing for 
the basic metal-working processes such as heat 
treatment of steel, casting, forging, powder 
metallurgy, machining, and electroforming, their 
scope; advantages and limitations, suitable mate- 
rials; tolerances practicable, surface character- 
istics; etc. Edited by Roger W. Bolz, Editor of 
Automation. 423 pp., illus., $13.50. 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 
HANDBOOK 


Just Published! Covers key information on stress 
analysis, structural design, properties of mate- 
rials, construction practices, control of internal 
environment, building services, surveying, speci- 
fications, construction management, insurance, 
and bonds. All important modern developments 
given im ready-to-work form! By a Staff of 


Specialists; Editor-in-Chief: F. S. Merritt, 
Engineering News Record. 851 pp., illus., 
$15.00. 


y~ PETROLEUM 
REFINERY 
ENGINEERING 


Just Published. Presents the fundamentals of 
engineering design and processing, and clarifies 
questions arising during plant operation. Consists 
mainly of three types: revised physical data; 
practical details on plant operations; and changes 
im processes, products, and operations. Em- 
phasizes the practical relationship between test 
properties and performance of the product im 
service. By . L. Newson, Consulting Petr. 
and Chem. Engineer. 4th Edition, 807 pp., illus., 
$15.00 


A.A.A. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


8 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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ENGINEERS! 


NEW 
BOOKS 
FOR 


GEOMETRY OF 
ENGINEERING DRAWING 


By G. J. Hoop, Prof. Emer. of Eng. Dr.; 
and A. S. PariMERIe£E, Prof. of Eng. Dr.; 
both of U. of Kansas. 


Fourth Ed., 362 pp., illus., $5.75 
Stresses the direct method of descriptive 


geometry — employing the practical atti- 
tude, vocabulary, and methods of the pro- 
fessional engineer to visualize and design 
structures and to make and read drawings. 
A thorough revision of a long-standing 
leader in the field! 


MECHANICS OF MACHINERY 


By C. W. Ham, Prof. Emer. of M.E., U. 
of Ill.; E. J. Crane, Western Electric 
Co.; and W. L. Rocers, Asst. Prof. of 
M.E., Northwestern U. 


Fourth Ed., 509 pp., illus., $8.50 
Explains analytical methods, data, and 


theory in every major area of mechanics. 
All important aspects are covered — from 
cams and gears to accelerations, vibra- 
tions, and gyroscopic forces. Complete 
coverage of up-to-date developments in this 


new edition! 


INTRODUCTION TO 
HEAT TRANSFER 


By A. I. Brown, Prof. of M.E.; and S. 
M. Marco, Chairman, Dept. of M.E.; 
both of Ohio State U. 
Third Ed., 328 pp., illus., $6.75 
A quick, modern view of heat transfer 
fundamentals and their application in the 


design of such equipment as feed-water 
heaters, condensers, boilers, internal-com- 
bustion engine cylinders, and fan coils. 


Full numerical examples. 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


8 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Theory of Beams, by T. Iwinski, Polil 
Academy of Sciences, translated 
E. P. Bernat, and published by the Pe 
gamon Press. $3.50. Principal aim | 
this monograph is to discuss the app} 
cation of the Laplace Transformati| 
method to the solution of the ordinat 
differential equations which occur 
theory of beams. 


Chamber’s Technical Dictionary, 14 
vised edition, by Tweney & Hugh 
1958, $7.50. MacMillan Company. Lig 
60,000 terms from 120 branches of scie 
tific and industrial activity. Dictiona 
of technical terms principally for t 
technically minded man-in-the-stre| 
for students and interested workers | 


j 


all kinds. 


Conductance Design of Active Circuil 
Keats A. Pullen, Jr., Member of Sts 
Ballistic Res. Lab., Aberdeen Pel 
Grounds, $9.95. A Rider Publica 
giving a new approach to the design | 
active circuits. A good book for ei 
tronic circuits design engineers = 
teachers. 


Lubrication Science and Technole 
Vol. 1, No. 2, edited by John Boyd, Pd 
gamon Press, $10.00. The volume co 
stitutes a valuable group of papers 

widely diverse fields of lubricati« 
written by leaders in their respecta 
fields. | 


Industrial Electronics Handbook, | 
Kretzmann, Philosophical Libra: 
$12.00. A good book for technicians d 
gaged in the supervision or maintenan 
of industrial equipment and industr' 
engineers engaged in the mechanic 
and electrical fields. 

| 
Matrix Calculus, E. Bodewig, 2nd 1 
vised and enlarged edition. $9.50. In tl 
enlarged edition of his book, the auth 
develops further the new matrix ¢: 
culus which he introduced. The reac 
will find this new up-to-date edition 
profound and comprehensive — stu 


Published by Interscience Publishe 
New York. 


! 


8 South Michigan Ave. 
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Plastic 


Drawing 
Board 


New Precision Drawing Board 


Plastic drawing board that can be carried easily in 


briefcase. Weighs less than 8 ounces 


The Graphostat portable drawing 
board should have interest for archi- 
tects and engineers who make small 
sketches in the field. Made of a 
single molded 934 x 12'/4 inch piece 
of clear styrene plastic, the board 
has four corner clamps for attaching 
8!/, x Il inch paper. It is unneces- 
sary to use thumb tacks. Clamps are 
cleverly recessed into the plastic so 
that the triangle can ride freely over 
them without interference. 

Metal straight edges at two sides 
of the board (one vertical and one 
horizontal) are retractable so that 
the triangles can be moved over all 
four edges of the paper. Light 
weight, the board can be carried 
easily in a briefcase. Triangles may 


be stored in recesses underneath the 
board and can be clamped securely 
in place. The high luster plastic 
presents an excellent long lived 
drawing surface with no thumb tack 
dents to cause bothersome drawing 
errors. For. 


ARTISTS 
ARCHITECTS 
CIVIL ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS 
DRAFTSMEN 
INVENTORS 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
STUDENTS 
SURVEYORS 
TOOL DESIGNERS 


Price $4.95 
with Two 8-in. Triangles to fit the board 
ORDER FROM 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Check These Nine New WILEY Books for Engineers 


Handbook of Automation, Computation, and 


Control 


Vol. II—Computers and Data Processing 


Edited by EUGENE M. GRABRE, SIMON RAMO, and DEAN E. WO 
DRIDGE, all of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. Volume II brings toget 
in one place all available techniques for design and use of digital and ana 
computers. 1959. $17.50. 


Data Book for Civil Engineers 
Vol. I, Third Edition Design 


By ELWYN E. SEELYE, Seelye Stevenson Value & Knecht, Consult 
Engineers. Reflecting recent developments in the field, this new edition provi 
sufficient information to enable the engineer to design civil engineering proj 
without the need for other references. 1959. 394 pages. $20.00. 


Servomechanisms and Regulating System Desi: 


Vol. I, Second Edition 


By HAROLD CHESTNUT, General Electric Company, Schnectady; | 
ROBERT W. MAYER, General Electric Company, Pittsfield. Altered extensi\ 
to reflect recent advances, the new edition continues the book’s aim of train 
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